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We wish all of our members a happy and prosperous New Year. 
Another link has been added to the chain of time. Another year has 
gone by and we are entering into a new year with greater hopes for suc- 
cess than we ever had before. The last year was a most successful year 
for our International Union. We closed our books on December 31 with 
almost 120,000 members enrolled in our International Union—a gain of 
40,000 members in one year. The success of our union continues, but 
we want each and every one of our members to work just as hard during 
the coming year as they did during the past year. There are still some 
working at our craft who are on the outside who should be on the inside. 
To our new members, we say, do your share of the work now. You are 
just as much bound to get the other fellow in as you are bound to remain 
on the inside yourself. The qualifications required to be a thorough union 
man are that you take a special interest in the union; that you endeavor 
to bring in new members; that you pay your dues regularly; attend your 
meetings, and do all the other things you are bound to do by the obliga- 
tion you have taken. Again, we wish our membership success and pros- 
perity during the coming year. 


The agitation carried on by the press of the nation against unions 
has a double purpose. First, the press, which is controlled by the capi- 
talists of the nation, is desirous of pleasing its owners and its large adver- 
tising patrons, and it knows by denouncing the trade union movement 
and its leadership and calling them Bolsheviks and enemies of American 
institutions that it is saying just the things that sweeten the minds of 
its owners and advertisers. Second, it knows that by centering the 
attention of the public on some certain group, like the trade union group, 
it is taking away the attention of the public from the crowd of profiteers, 
the Wall Street gamblers and stock brokers, who are really responsible 
for the continued increase in the cost of living. The old trick of the 
press—start a great noise about something to attract the attention of 
the public to that particular thing and take the mind of the public away 
from anything else. 
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PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO 
EUROPE 


(Continued from last month) 


PIHERE were a great 
many _ interesting 
places in Holland 
which we visited. 
Holland is a coun- 
try of canals and 
is divided into 
squares by those 
canals, and freight and merchan- 
dise are carried in canal boats, very 
few of them modern or containing 
gasoline or steam engines. Most 
of them are flat boats poled along 
the canal by men, and sometimes 
women. If the people there want 
to move some merchandise from one 
town to another, they sometimes 
haul it by teams to the edge of the 
canal and then haul it to its desti- 
nation in a canal boat. In most in- 
stances they take the place of 
teams in hauling from one point to 
another. They also carry freight 
a long distance, sometimes from 
one end of the country to the other, 
and in a case of this kind, they 
have engines to take the place of 
man labor, but not so very many 
years ago this work was all done by 
poling. 

The royal palace of Holland is 
located in Amsterdam. Under the 
laws of the country the Queen is 
supposed to live there at least one 
week out of each year, and they 
tell me she spends just exactly one 
week there and then returns to 
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The Hague where she lives almost 
the entire year. During our stay 
in Amsterdam, we visited nearly 
every historical point, and there 
are many interesting buildings and 
scenes in that old-fashioned city. 
The streets are very narrow except 
in the Square, where there is con- 
siderable space. The street cars 
are very short, commonly called 
bobtail cars, and one of the things 
that struck me very forcibly was 
that whenever I paid my fare on 
one of those cars, which was usual- 
ly less than five cents, I received a 
receipt for my fare—not a trans- 
fer, but a distinct receipt—and this 
you hold so in case the conductor 
questions you as to your having 
paid your fare you can show him 
the receipt. If you do not have the 
receipt, or you happen to throw it 
away, then you will be forced to 
pay a second fare. Another thing 
strange to me was that the conduc- 
tors on those cars very frequently 
accepted tips, and expected to be 
tipped. For instance, if the fare 
was seven cents in Holland money 
and you gave the conductor a ten- 
cent piece (which would be equal 
to about six cents in our money), 
he gives you back four cents, but 
if you are any kind of a lady or 
gentleman, you will not take the 
coppers. If you do take them back 
(that is, provided you do not know 
the rules of the country), then 
very little courtesy is extended you 
by the conductor. We had to make 
ourselves acquainted with the 
streets in which we lived and in 
which the hall or meeting place 
was located, and be able to pro- 
nounce the names as near as possi- 
ble to the Dutch language so that 
we might make the conductor un- 
derstand us, as we seldom ran 
across any one who could under- 
stand the English language. Mr. 
Gompers’ father was born in Hol- 
land and in the city of Amsterdam, 
from whence he emigrated to Eng- 
land when a young man, and 


thence to America when Samuel 
was a little chap about twelve 
years old. Mr. Gompers understood 
the Dutch language fairly well and 
spoke sufficient of this language to 
make himself understood. His 
father’s sister, who is a very old 
lady, lives in Amsterdam and had 
dinner with Mr. Gompers one even- 
ing. In this way I got along fairly 
well except when we became sep- 
arated, and then I usually made 
signs. If I went into a restaurant 
alone I pointed to a dish which 
some other person in the restau- 
rant was eating. For instance, if 
it was roast beef, or boiled mutton, 
or fish, I pointed to it and the 
waiter understood me. If I went 
into a store to buy anything I 
pointed to what I wanted or made 
signs, and in this way I got along, 
but it was very inconvenient and 
tiresome. The natives are very 
anxious to accommodate an Amer- 
ican because they know he has the 
money to pay. I might say that 
an American in one of their stores 
is as much of a curiosity as a fully 
dressed Dutch man or woman 
would be in one of our stores in 
New York City. I have often won- 
dered at the almost impossible con- 
ditions surrounding foreigners who 
land on our shores, how they get 
along without being able to under- 
stand our language, and how quick- 
ly they are able to overcome this 
obstacle after they land here. Of 
course, this is not true in all cases, 
but it is true of the foreigners who 
settle in our large cities. I found 
I was an object of sympathy to 
many people in the countries in 
which I visited, and if ever I have 
an opportunity of helping out one 
of those foreigners who comes to 
our country and is not able to speak 
our language, I shall do all I can to 
help him. They do not deserve our 
ridicule and scorn, but rather our 
sympathy. The people in the dif- 
ferent countries of Europe nearly 
all speak three or four languages. 
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For instance, the Germans under- 
stand French, Dutch and perhaps 
Spanish, and we find a Frenchman 
thoroughly understanding’ the 
Dutch language and perhaps Italian 
and Spanish, but they all seem to 
be somewhat shy about the English 
language. Amsterdam has a most 
wonderful Museum of Arts. Some 
of the most wonderful works of the 
old masters to be found in Europe 
are in this museum and can be seen 
there daily. The original wonder- 
ful, world-famed painting of the 
“Night Watch,” by the old master 
Rembrandt, is on exhibition there 
and is the property of the city of 
Amsterdam. Amsterdam is also a 
famous diamond center. The larg- 
est diamond cutters’ union in the 
world is in Amsterdam. They have 
about two hundred members in 
their union. In. talking with a 
member of the diamond cutters’ 
union, who acted as interpreter in 
the International LaborConference, 
he told me that in the cutting of 
large stones they perhaps excelled 
in workmanship, but in the cutting 
of small stones, the finest workers 
in the world in that particular class 
of diamond cutting were to be 
found in America. Diamonds are 
much cheaper in Amsterdam than 
they are in America, but all over 
the world the present-time dia- 
monds have advanced in price. This 
gentleman offered to take me to a 
diamond shop and get me some 
diamonds at wholesale, but I did 
not care to take a chance on spend- 
ing any money on diamonds, be- 
cause I did not know how much it 
was going to cost me to live in the 
other cities which I visited. I did 
not know how long we might have 
to remain there owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the boats, and even if we 
did cable home for money it might 
perhaps be days or weeks before 
we would get an answer to our 
cable, the congestion was so great 
on the transatlantic wires; besides 
we were moving around continu- 
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ously. We visited those famous old 
shops containing everything of 
curiosity that any one might wish 
to buy. It was certainly quite a 
strain to be compelled to hold back. 
I can imagine the feelings of the 
average woman when she visits 
one of the large department stores, 
because now I understand the 
temptation to invest. 

The wooden shoes which we have 
seen on the stage and other places, 
worn by the natives of Holland, had 
been almost entirely eliminated be- 
fore the war; they were using all 
leather, but owing to the scarcity 
of leather during the war the peo- 
ple went back to wearing wooden 
shoes again, and it was nothing 
unusual to see young boys and girls 
on the streets of Holland wearing 
the old-time Dutch wooden shoes. 
Clothing is much cheaper in Hol- 
land than in France, Belgium or 
England. The price of clothing in 
England is higher than in our coun- 
try, but the material is better. The 
workmanship, however, is not as 
good. 

During the day we were busy 
attending the sessions of the Labor 
Conference, and in view of the fact 
that I have yet to make my report 
to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, I cannot enter 
into a discussion as to what tran- 
spired at this conference. I might 
say, however, that every moment 
spent at the convention was inter- 
esting and educational, although 
somewhat tiresome, due to the fact 
that every speech made had to be 
translated into five or six different 
languages. The different delegates 
to the conference spoke different 
languages, and as we could not un- 
derstand their language, it was 
necessary to translate the speeches 
and proceedings into the English 
language. The men who took part 
in this conference were men who 
were important in the labor world, 
men who were prominent in the 
movement in their own countries, 
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who understood the entanglements 
existing amongst the European na- 
tions. We had to watch carefully 
every word said and guard against 
allowing any declaration to go 
through the congress that would be 
detrimental to the interests of the 
trade union movement of our coun- 
try, or against our government. 
Our report is a rather lengthy one 
and will be submitted to the next 
convention of the Federation and 
will appear in the proceedings. 
Anyone writing Frank Morrison, 
Secretary of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of that report can, I be- 
lieve, obtain same. 

I will now pass along to the time 
of the adjournment of the conven- 
tion, when we proceeded to leave 
Holland and took a train passing 
through The Hague, where we vis- 
ited and looked over the wonderful 
peace building, for the foundation 
of which two million dollars was 
donated by Andrew Carnegie. It 
is a beautiful building. Each room 
in the building represents some 
country, and that room is furnished 
and decorated by that country. 
Paintings and statues, works of the 
great masters, are to be found 
everywhere in the building, which 
is surrounded by beautiful and 
spacious gardens. It is one of the 
buildings in Europe that is really 
worth visiting. I could go on and 
fill two pages with a description of 
this building and then perhaps give 
you only a poor idea of its beauty 
and magnificence. The people of 
Holland were somewhat disap- 
pointed because of the fact that the 
headquarters for the League of 
Nations were not established in 
The Hague with the peace building 
already there. While I do not know 
what the reason was, my opinion is 
that it was due to the fact that the 
sympathies of Holland were with 
the Germans in the war. I found 
this to be true when I visited there, 
and it may have had something to 


do with the fact that the headquar- 
ters of the League of Nations were 
not located there. I can readily 
understand that it was a big loss 
to Holland, and the peace building 
now located there will be practical- 
ly useless. As to the neutrality of 
Holland, I desire to say every one 
I met in Holland, and those from 
other neutral countries, the labor 
men included, were favorable to 
Germany during the war. I feel 
safe in saying that those so-called 
neutral countries were not neutral, 
and while they perhaps did not do 
anything openly, secretly they 
helped Germany all they could. 
This is especially true of Holland, 
Switzerland and Sweden. The dele- 
gates from those countries all voted 
with the Germans and against the 
Americans on every matter of im- 
portance that came up in the con- 
gress. They now pity Germany be- 
cause they believe she is overpenal- 
ized. Germany has a wonderful 
system of propaganda operating in 
those countries. She claims now 
that while she is anxious and will- 
ing to buy materials from those 
neutral countries, she cannot do so, 
as she will be impoverished for 
years, owing to the action of the 
allies in drawing up the peace 
treaty. During the war Germany 
spent barrels of money in those 
countries buying things she needed 
at high prices. Those neutral coun- 
tries, and especially Holland, feel 
now that by Germany having to 
pay so much as reparation to the 
allies she will not have much money 
to spend in their country. This is 
the doctrine that is now being cir- 
culated throughout those countries. 
It is taking root and there is a 
great feeling of sympathy for Ger- 
many existing in all of those neu- 
tral countries. The consensus of 
opinion is, and it is somewhat prev- 
alent amongst the Germans, at 
least amongst those I talked with, 
that they will not be required to 
pay this enormous sum, and that 
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after a few years the indemnities, 
or a great part of the money re- 
quired as reparation, will be elim- 
inated. From The Hague we went 
to Rotterdam, another old and very 
important city in Holland. We 
stayed there over night and then 
went to Paris, passing through 
Antwerp and Brussels. The Bel- 
gians seem to be very happy that 
the war is over. They seem to be 
getting over the war quicker than 
any of the other countries. Food 
can be procured in Belgium in 
larger quantities than in Paris. 
Night life in the cafes and other 
places of amusement is much near- 
er what prevailed before the war 
than it is in either Paris or London. 
From Brussels we went on to Paris 
and made our headquarters in the 
Grand Hotel, where we stayed for 
several days. While in Paris we 
got in touch with the American 
army headquarters and were given 
a machine with a driver, and Lieu- 
tenant North as a guide, to conduct 
us through the battle fronts where 
our American boys were located. 
We started early in the morning 
and went through this devastated 
country. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the awful scenes we wit- 
nessed in that portion of the coun- 
try where the war raged for two or 
three years. Villages and towns 
were leveled to the ground. Of 
course, you have read about those 
things, but I cannot help repeating, 
because before going to France I 
did not know, nor could I believe 
that the destruction could be so 
complete. We went into Belleau 
Wood, near which was located one 
of the great American cemeteries 
containing thousands of graves of 
American boys. When I looked out 
over those myriads of white crosses, 
each bearing a name familiar to us 
in America, I was filled with a feel- 
ing which is indescribable. To 
think that thousands of our boys 
are lying there, thousands of miles 
from home, who a year before were 


in manhood’s prime; whose parents 
on the other side may perhaps 
never even see their graves, made 
a feeling creep over us which we 
were unable to describe, and while 
we stood in reverence we could not 
help but grind our teeth in hatred 
of the powers that were responsible 
for the destruction of so many hu- 
man lives. Strewn around were 
earcasses of horses whose bones 
are bleached, and other reminders 
of the terrible conflict that took 
place. We traveled all day, visit- 
ing place after place, while Lieu- 
tenant North pointed out to us the 
villages that the Germans had cap- 
tured once or twice and then were 
permanently driven back by the 
Americans. We then went down 
to Chateau Thierry, and a short 
distance from there we visited an- 
other American cemetery. The 
same condition prevailed in this 
cemetery—innumerable crosses, all 
white and all bearing familiar 
names. We reached Rheims and 
while there visited the famous old 
cathedral, now riddled with shell 
holes, and we were reminded of 
having read of this disaster in the 
newspapers a few months before. 
On the outside of this wonderful 
structure, carved from stone, were 
statues representing all that per- 
tains to the foundation of Chris- 
tianity and_ civilization, and 
through the face of Christ on the 
Cross we could see a shell hole. We 
wondered how it could be possible 
for human minds to bring about 
such utter destruction of this won- 
derful structure. It can never be 
replaced. It took centuries to erect 
this famous building and in all the 
years to come it cannot be replaced. 
We could not enter into the inte- 
rior of the cathedral, as it was dan- 
gerous to do so, and the French 
soldiers cautioned us to keep out. 
After visiting other points of inter- 
est near by we started back toward 
Paris and all along the road was 
destruction. At one point we got 
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to where the dugouts were and 
where there was evidence of seri- 
ous fighting, and when in there I 
picked up a German hand grenade. 
I was cautioned by the lieutenant 
not to touch anything, as it was 
very dangerous, a great many traps 
having been laid by the Germans 
when evacuating those places, so 
that should the French or Ameri- 
cans attempt to pick up any of 
those things they would prubably 
be killed. Again I disobeyed the 
orders of the lieutenant when I 
found a case of French machine 
gun cartridges sticking up above 
the sand. I picked them up and 
have them here in the office. I then 
had to promise the lieutenant, be- 
fore we proceeded further, that I 
would not touch anything else. The 
only way I could get back to Paris, 
as we were traveling in a United 
States military machine, was to 
make the promise. I will not at- 
tempt to describe what I saw be- 
cause it would be too gruesome, too 
discouraging and I want to forget 
it as much and as soon asI can. I 
will say, however, that it has left 
an impression on my mind which 
will never be eliminated. We saw 
French men and women trudging 
along the road, moving back what 
furniture they saved from the war. 
In some villages we saw the natives 
living in houses where the roofs 
had been blown off and they had 
nothing to protect them from the 
elements. When it rained they had 
to sleep on wet and sodden mat- 
tresses. Some of the French peas- 
ants, in plowing and digging in the 
fields, lost their lives as a result of 
electrical devices placed under the 
ground by the Germans. It is al- 
most impossible to imagine how the 
human mind could invent the many 
terrible devices for the destruction 
of human life put into operation by 
the Germans in France during the 
war. All along the road were piles 
and piles of shells—American, 
French and English. It seemed 


from the large amount of ammuni- 
tion piled along the road, mile after 
mile of unused shells, that the allies 
could never need half the amount 
and that they had enough ammuni- 
tion in France to continue the war 
indefinitely. 

We passed through entire vil- 
lages where there were very little 
signs of human life, but over those 
silent villages and towns we could 
see the vultures in great numbers 
hovering over the fields. Those 
were fruitful fields for the buz- 
zards during the three or four 
years of war. You have heard 
stories where it is said of the Ger- 
mans that they shot down the buz- 
zards and used their flesh for food. 
This is only one of the stories we 
heard, but the shortage of food 
must have been fearful, because 
they are seemingly suffering in 
those countries now. 

We returned to Paris about ten 
o’clock that night and it is needless 
for me to say that I was tired and 
sick at heart. However, there was 
this pleasureable thought: that the 
war was over and that our Ameri- 
can boys had helped to bring it to 
a speedy ending, and the determi- 
nation entered our minds that 
whatever assistance we could ren- 
der towards preventing future 
wars, we certainly would render 
that assistance. Those individuals 
in our country who are fighting the 
League of Nations—which is an 
attempt to lay a foundation to pre- 
vent future wars—surely do not 
understand what they are doing, 
or realize the destruction and suf- 
fering caused by the great war just 
ended. Any way, any man or wom- 
an who does not do everything in 
his or her power to prevent a repe- 
tition of the war, in my judgment 
is not human. The consensus of 
opinion of those in authority in 
Europe is that we are not through 
with wars; that there will be anoth- 
er war. Germany is now working 
in Russia, and if the Germans get 
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control of the people in Russia it 
will be a powerful combination. 
Many men in England and France 
believe that this condition is possi- 
ble. Right here I want to express 
this thought: that while our armies 
were instrumental in driving back 
the Germans and also responsible 
for the ending of the war, the feel- 
ing over there, and it is substan- 
tiated by facts, is that the blockade 
was one of the principal factors in 
forcing the surrender of the Ger- 
man army. The complete shutting 
out of everything from Germany 
by the navy through the blockade 
helped to end the war. 

If Germany is successful in con- 
trolling the policies and politics of 
Russia a complete blockade will be 
impossible in the next war. This 
is what the men in Europe, espe- 
cially the Labor men, fear. They 
are not so sure about Germany be- 
ing honest in the future. I do not 
want to prejudice the minds of our 
members on this subject in any 
way; it may all pass over. The 
working classes may control the 
government, and the working 
classes in ail countries are opposed 
to wars; but even now it is said 
that the former aristocrats of Ger- 
many are dictating the policies of 
the government. The country 
most humbled, in my opinion, as a 
result of the war is Austria. The 
Labor men from Austria with 
whom I talked were downhearted 
and broken in spirit, and they said 
this was true of all the people of 
Austria. The principal labor lead- 
er from Austria was a man by the 
name of Heuber, and he made an 
honest statement to the Interna- 
tional Convention that he believed, 
and it was believed by nearly all of 
the people of Austria, that the war 
was started in Vienna, and in one 
of the debates repudiated a state- 
ment made by Car! Legien, a leader 
in the German trade union move- 
ment, a leader in the German So- 
cialist party, a member of the 


Reichstag before the war, during 
the war and since the establish- 
ment of the new government. This 
man Legien denied that Germany 
was in any way responsible for the 
war and expressed no regret, either 
outwardly or inwardly, for any- 
thing that took place during this 
terrible conflict, because he believed 
that Germany was only defending 
herself. He wanted to place the 
responsibility for the war on the 
capitalists of Great Britain and 
America. The writer of this ar- 
ticle repudiated this statement, and 
in the course of the debate Heuber, 
the Austrian delegate, made the 
statement as written above—that 
he was satisfied that the war was 
started in Vienna, and I said to 
him, “If you will add to that that 
it was started in Vienna by the Ger- 
man representatives of the kaiser, 
then you will be stating the exact 
facts.” He, of course, refused to 
make the addition to his statement 
as suggested by me. I merely 
mention these matters for your 
consideration so that you may 
have some understanding of the 
situation. It was all serious busi- 
ness to me, because it is foolish to 
say we are thousands of miles 
away from them and they cannot 
interfere with us. That statement 
might have been all right one hun- 
dred years ago, but bear this in 
mind, that anything serious that 
disturbs conditions in Europe is 
bound to have its effect on our 
country. American business is 
very prominent in all countries of 
Europe, and the countries of 
Europe are very prominently rep- 
resented in our country. We are 
not as near to the German line as 
France and England, but we are 
much nearer than we used to be. 

I spent several pleasant days in 
Paris, visiting all the historical 
points of interest in that beautiful 
city. In my opinion it is the most 
beautiful city in the world. It 
looks a great deal like New York, 
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but it has innumerable places of 
historical interest. I visited the 
tomb of Napoleon, and looking at 
that receptacle which holds the 
body of that one-time famous mili- 
tary man of Europe, it brought 
back to my mind all the things he 
aspired to and some of the destruc- 
tion he brought about; the Church 
of the Madeleine, in the old square 
mentioned in the history of the 
Revolution; the market place, in 
which is located the guillotine; the 
Museum of Arts, and all other won- 
derful buildings and places, cen- 
turies old. It would take weeks to 
visit the innumerable places of in- 
terest. I did not have the time, 
but I tried to see as much as I could 
during the six days which I spent 
in that city. At the end of the 
sixth day I decided that I would re- 
turn to England, and started to 
visit the proper government offi- 
cials for the purpose of making the 
necessary arrangements for leav- 
ing. 
(To be Continued) 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Held November 23, 1919, at the 
Havlin hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The roll-call showed all Board 
Members present with the excep- 
tion of Vice-President Geary. 

A telegram was received by 
President Tobin from Brother 
Geary, notifying the Executive 
Board he would be in attendance 
on November 24th. 

The General President made a 
statement giving his reason for 
ealling a meeting of the Board in 
Cincinnati, showing that, in view 
of the many questions coming to 
his attention and the general situa- 
tion surrounding the Labor Move- 
ment, it was necessary that the 
board members discuss the many 
questions and acquaint themselves 
with the conditions surrounding 
our organization. 


A statement was read showing 
the many strikes endorsed, also the 
number of wage scales endorsed by 
the General Office since our last 
meeting, having endorsed over two 
hundred wage agreements during 
that period. 

A communication was read from 
Secretary Morrison of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, asking for 
information on our claim to juris- 
diction over rural mail carriers, he 
having received an application for 
an international charter covering 
rural mail carriers. 

A motion was made and sec- 
onded that our International with- 
draw its objection to the issuance 
of such a charter, provided that the 
rural carriers would confine them- 
selves strictly to the delivery and 
collection of rural mail. An 
amendment was adopted that the 
entire matter be left in the hands 
of the General President and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer, with full 
power to confer with the mail car- 
riers and to bring about an under- 
standing before the charter was 
granted by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Vice-President Casey made a re- 
port to the board on the situation 
surrounding Local No. 85 of San 
Francisco, on account of the strike 
of the longshoremen in that city. 
A telegram was forwarded to Sec- 
retary John McLaughlin of Local 
No. 85 as follows: 


“John McLaughlin, San Francisco, 

Cal.: 

“The General Executive Board, 
in session here, is unanimously of 
opinion that, due to the unsettled 
conditions throughout the country, 
the membership of Local No. 85 
should vote to lift the embargo off 
the freight docks of San Francisco, 
and we further believe and recom- 
mend that all wage contracts now 
existing between the membership 
of our many locals and their em- 
ployers be faithfully and honestly 
adhered to and carried out, as the 
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fundamental principles of the labor 
movement are based on the strict 
observance of contract entered 
into with the employers. 
“D. J. TOBIN, 
“General President.” 

A request was read from our lo- 
cal in Bakersfield, Cal., asking for 
the endorsement to strike, which 
was granted by the board. 

A committee of the United 
Brewery Workers’ Organization 
appeared before the Executive 
Board relative to the jurisdictional 
agreement between our Interna- 
tional and the Brewery Workers’ 
Organization. The matter was 
thoroughly discussed by all mem- 
bers present, and our claim was 
made clear to the brewery work- 
ers’ committee, so there would be 
no misunderstanding as to our 
claim relative to our jurisdiction, 
as granted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

During the afternoon our board 
members visited the national head- 
quarters of the Brewery Workers’ 
Organization, which is located in 
Cincinnati, where they were shown 
through the offices and fittingly en- 
tertained by the officers. 

A full report was made to the 
Executive Board on the strike 
against the Jewel Tea Company by 
President Tobin, Secretary-Treas- 
urer Hughes and Vice-President 
Murphy. It was moved and sec- 
onded to continue the strike 
against the Jewel Tea Company 
and support the members on strike 
until a settlement was reached with 
this company, and the matter of a 
settlement was left in the hands of 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

An appeal was read, coming 
from James Fitzgibbons of Local 
No. 126 of Boston, against the de- 
cision of the General Secretary- 
Treasurer relative to his right to 
be a candidate for office in Local 
No. 126. According to his own 
statement in writing and other in- 


formation, he was not a member 
of the local for one year, and in 
accordance with the laws of our or- 
ganization, was not eligible to hold 
an office in the local, and the board 
sustained the decision of General 
Secretary-Treasurer Hughes and 
Vice-President Jennings was _ in- 
structed to explain the matter to 
Local No. 126. 

A communication was read, com- 
ing from the Joint Council of New 
York City, requesting the board to 
rescind its action in revoking the 
charter of Local No. 202 of that 
city. A motion was made and 
seconded that the request of the 
New York Joint Council be granted 
and the charter be restored to Lo- 
cal Union No. 202, with the under- 
standing that Vice - President 
Cashal act as receiver for the local 
union. This motion was unani- 
mously adopted by the Board. 

A letter was read, coming from 
Local No. 273 of New York, rela- 
tive to the jurisdiction over the 
hauling of pianos by men working 
for the Van Owners’ Association of 
New York, and another letter was 
read, coming from the Joint Coun- 
cil of New York, on the same sub- 
ject. A motion was made and 
seconded that the decision handed 
down in the year 1915 by the Gen- 
eral Executive Board on the juris- 
diction for this class of work, be- 
tween Locals Nos. 273 and 274 of 
New York, stand as the decision of 
the board. 

A telegram was received from 
Local No. 85, notifying the board 
that the local voted to lift the em- 
bargo on hauling to and from the 
docks. A telegram congratulating 
the local on its action was for- 
warded to the secretary of Local 
No. 85. 

The matter of the appointment 
of Vice-President Casey as re- 
ceiver of Local No. 174 was dis- 
cussed, and by a vote of the board 
it was decided to continue Brother 
Casey as receiver of Local Union 
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No. 174 of Seattle, Wash., until 
such time as the Executive Board 
believed it necessary for the best 
interest of the local union. The 
following telegram was sent to 
Secretary Dail of Local No. 174: 
“Harry Dail, Seattle, Wash.: 

“The General Executive Board 
has decided to continue Vice-Presi- 
dent Casey as receiver of Local No. 
174 until such time as it deems it 
necessary to remove him.” 

A full report, as made by Has- 
kins & Sells, expert accountants, 
on the affairs of Local No. 174 of 
Seattle, was read to the board for 
its information on the condition of 
the local union. 

An appeal was read from Local 
No. 66 of Seattle over the decision 
of the General Secretary-Treas- 
urer relative to two sections of the 
local by-laws, the Secretary having 
refused to approve the by-laws un- 
til such time as these two sections 
were changed or withdrawn, which 
the locai refused to do. The by- 
laws as proposed by the local were 
read, also the appeal made by the 
local, and the board upheld the de- 
cision rendered by General Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Hughes. 

The matter of expenses allowed 
officers and organizers of the In- 
ternational organization was dis- 
cussed, as many of the men em- 
ployed by our organization showed 
that it was next to impossible to 
keep up with the high cost of ho- 
tels, meals and other expenses. It 
was moved, seconded and carried 
that beginning with November 1, 
1919, all salaried officers of the In- 
ternational Union be allowed an in- 
cidental expense. 

A request for his appointment as 
an organizer was made to the 
board by Brother Birt Showler of 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. The 
request was discussed by the board 
and the matter of compensation for 
a period of two months and his ap- 
pointment be left in the hands of 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


A letter was read, asking our or- 
ganization to co-operate and affili- 
ate with a Packing Trades Council, 
now formed in Chicago, Ill. The 
letter was received and placed on 
file, the board taking no action on 
this matter. 

A communication was read, com- 
ing from Local Union No. 581 of 
Norfolk, Va., relative to women 
working as drivers of automobiles. 
A motion was made, seconded and 
carried that the International or- 
ganization confine its jurisdiction 
to only the male sex as drivers of 
teams and automobiles. 

The question was discussed rela- 
tive to the individual owners of au- 
tomobiles being members of our 
International Union, and it was de- 
cided by the General Executive 
Board that whenever recommended 
by a joint council the International 
issue a separate charter to the auto 
drivers who own and operate their 
own cars in the passenger-carrying 
line, believing it for the best that 
the owners and journeymen should 
belong to separate local unions. 

An appeal was read, coming from 
a Mr. Flagg of Local No. 27 of To- 
ledo, Ohio, over the decision of the 
local union in fining him for dis- 
obeying the laws of the local union. 
The decision of the local union was 
upheld by the board. 

It was moved and seconded that 
should the Joint Council of Oak- 
land, Cal., decide to dissolve and 
the locals in that city desire to af- 
filiate with the Joint Council in San 
Francisco, that this matter be left 
in the hands of the General Presi- 
dent. 

It was moved and seconded that 
the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer be authorized 
to transfer funds from the special 
fund to the general fund if at any 
time in the future it became neces- 
sary, this motion being carried. 

It was moved and seconded that 
the General Executive Board ad- 
journ subject to the call of the 
General President. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE important part of President Wilson’s message to Congress on 

December 2d was that part which related to Capital and Labor. He 

briefly went over what he thought Labor ought to have, but he gave 
us nothing except that which we already have—the right of collective 
bargaining; the abolition of children in industry, which is a humanitarian 
proposition as much as it is a labor question; the eight-hour day, etc. 
It was a repetition of his previous statements, only much weaker. In 
the latter part of his message he attacked class conditions and in very 
strong language said that the government would not consider the right 
of any one class to run the nation or to embarrass it in any manner. 
He referred distinctly to the miners now on strike and the action of the 
government through the courts and through military authorities to com- 
pel men to work against their will. This is the straw that broke the 
camel’s back. As I see it, I am afraid it is the end of the Democratic 
party. The laboring classes of the country elected the Democratic party 
to office, including President Wilson. Seemingly the administration has 
blundered since the illness of President Wilson. There seems to be no 
leadership in Washington administration circles. We are told, by good 
authority, that within the Cabinet there is serious dissension. If this 
condition centinues, where will the Democrats land at the next election? 
The American Federation of Labor and the several organizations con- 
nected with that institution unstintingly supported President Wilson 
during his campaign for election and supported him in every way since 
his election, and especially during the war, and this is what Labor re- 
receives in return—a stinging rebuke to the miners (which undoubtedly 
would be directed at any other organization if involved in trouble) be- 
cause the poor miners desired to better their conditions by using the 
only weapon they have—the right to strike. Well, after all, it may be 
the beginning of a new era in the labor movement. Men when nerse- 
cuted will fight harder than before. It may compel the men #f Labor to 
seek other avenues for relieving the unbearable conditions to which 
they are now subjected. One thing is certain, that in the eyes of Labor, 
there is not much difference between the Democratic and Republican 
parties. 





HE committee appointed by President Wilson to succeed the com- 

mittee appointed some time ago, which was composed of represent- 

atives of Labor, representatives of Capital, and representatives of 
the Public, and which is created for the purpose of solving the serious 
misunderstandings existing, in the judgment of the writer will amount to 
nothing. At any rate Labor does not expect anything from them, because 
a majority of the appointees are not in sympathy with Labor. Mr. Greg- 
ory, formerly Attorney-General, for instance, comes from a district in 
which the surroundings are anything but favorable to Labor. You will 
remember I wrote something about him in the Journal a year or two 
ago. I believe he is more bitter against Labor than Burleson, and he is 
one of the gentlemen appointed on the new committee. Let it be under- 
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stood that the new committee does not represent or speak for Labor. de: 
Julius Rosenwald of Chicago is another member of the committee. This Th 
gentleman is connected with the Sears, Roebuck & Co. mail-order house 
of Chicago. The inside workers of that institution are unorganized. 
Most of the gentlemen on the committee are college professors, lawyers, 7 
or men who are not considered employers. The employers who are on 
the committee, that we know of, and as near as we can find out about the th: 
others, are non-union employers. Do you expect any substantial recom- da 
mendations from this committee? Mr. Stanley King of Boston is another a 
one of the committee. Ask any trade unionist who had dealings with ex 
him during the war what they think of him. The President must be sti 
sick or he never would have named this committee. an 
cil 
ur 
CCORDING to Mr. Garfield, Fuel Administrator, in his decision in se 
A tie miners’ case, workingmen must remain where they were five = 
years ago, or before the war; that is, the miners should receive a S], 
raise in wages sufficient only to meet the cost of living. In other words, tu 
whatever wages working men received five years ago, and whatever we co 
were able to save out of those wages, we are not supposed to save any co 
more now. We are only supposed to go along and get what we can and Ca 
let the cost of living continue to go up, except where we can wring it Ww 
from the employers or from the government. di 
If this is not the most un-American principle ever expounded or lo 
ever put forth we would like to know what it is. The idea of saying that tk 
the masses of toilers of the nation cannot advance themselves one iota, a 
or share in the prosperity of the nation; that they cannot have any more th 
privileges, comforts or pleasure than they had four or five years ago, is m 
ridiculous. Why not go back twenty or fifty years and say we ought to Sé 
remain where we were then? y' 
This is a clear case of endeavoring to continue the class system in a 
our country—have the rich become richer and have the workers, or the th 
poor, remain where they are. Ci 
Secretary Wilson said that he was representing the government in O 
a conference with the miners and operators and he suggested a 31 per ¢) 
cent. increase, to meet the increased cost of living. The miners accepted 0: 
this offer and we thought the thing was ended. Secretary Wilson spent fi 
thirty years working in the coal mines. He knows something about the tl 
business. Then in steps Dr. Garfield, who never worked a day in his t! 
life in a coal mine or at any other manual labor, and says, ““By the power n 
vested in me as fuel administrator, I say 14 per cent. is all the miners p 
are entitled to, and that is all they will get,” and as a result, because of t 
some blunder on the part of the government representatives in Wash- E 
ington, the whole country was very liable to suffer until Mr. Palmer 
got in. 
A little light was thrown on the scene by Mr. McAdoo, who claims 
that while he was Secretary of the Treasury he had access to reports 
from the coal operators, especially the income tax reports, and the profits 
made by those operators were enormous, or of such large amount that 
they could very easily give the miners an increase in wages and continue 
to make large profits. The miners are still fighting and they are getting . 
stronger, even though the courts have decreed that no moneys can be ] 
contributed to the strikers or any other encouragement given them ( 
which might have a tendency to keep them on strike. The miners are 
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great fighters. They come from the old stock who centuries ago suffered 
death for the principle of industrial, political, and religious freedom. 
The more you persecute them the harder they will fight back. 








agreement with our local union of Milk Wagon Drivers in that city. 

A fight was on from August 1, 1916, to August 1, 1919. In 1916 
the men went on strike, and this company, being one of the richest 
dairies in St. Louis, fought the union until they were practically running 
a normal business. First they hired strike-breakers at an enormous 
expense. A great deal of trouble existed as a result of their hiring 
strike-breakers, so finally they let the strike-breakers go one at a time, 
and began hiring new men from the country districts or from other 
cities, who became first-class milk men after a little experience. The 
union officers then secretly organized those men and pulled them out a 
second time. The officers of the company threw up their hands and 
said: ‘We never again want to fight the union; come up and we will 
sign,” and they did sign a union shop agreement and all the trouble and 
turmoil that existed there for nearly three years is now over and the 
company is working hand in hand with the union, and we trust this 
condition will continue indefinitely. It is too bad that such companies 
cannot see their way clear to enter into an agreement with the union 
without having years of trouble, without all this unnecessary strife, 
discontent and unpleasantness, which is nothing more nor less than a 
loss to the organization and a serious loss to the employers. However, 
the fight is over. Our organization never gave up until they finally got 
a settlement. In St. Louis our unions never forget an injustice done 
them, and our membership does not become discouraged very easily. No 
matter how long it takes to win a fight, our men never give up. This 
same condition will prevail in the Jewel Tea Company case. After a 
year or two, perhaps, when the company has lost a great deal of its trade, 
and a lot of money has been thrown away, in an endeavor to overcome 
the union, the officers of this company will see their mistake and finally 
call in our representatives and become friends again with our Interna- 
tional Union and with the labor movement of the country. At the pres- 
ent time there is no settlement between the Jewel Tea Company and our 
organization. Our General Executive Board decided to keep up this 
fight, and to request union men to keep away from this company, and 
that friends of our International spend their money with business houses 
that are friendly to organized labor, or, at least, with concerns that are 
not fighting our International Union. The International takes this op- 
portunity of congratulating our membership in St. Louis, and especially 
the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Union, for their complete victory over the 
Peveley Dairy Company. 


Tse Peveley Dairy Company of St. Louis has just signed up a shop 


“Oh, the years we waste and the tears we waste 
And the work of our head and hand.” 
—Kipling. 


T this writing Steve Sumner, of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ local of 
Chicago, is doing ninety days in jail for contempt of court. Steve 
is not serving this time because of something he did for his own 
local union, but he was out helping the waitresses of Chicago who were 
on strike against a certain concern in that city. We extend our sym- 
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pathy to Steve, but of course he will not accept it. He is one man that 
is willing to do all in his power, not only for our International, but for 
any other union that may be struggling for a betterment of conditions. 
Here is a man sixty-three years of age, who is not afraid to go to jail 
for a righteous cause. If some of the young men in other organizations 
would only have the courage Steve has we would not have so many 
judges anxious and willing to render injunctions against us. 

We don’t believe in breaking the law, but there is law, and then 
some law, and some of us at least don’t think it any crime to violate 
some of the unreasonable injunctions issued against us. What does a 
few weeks in prison amount to in a just cause? I venture to say Steve 
Sumner would not wilfully hurt a chicken or a rabbit, but he would suffer 
death for his union. These miserable bodies of ours amount to nothing 
compared to the great cause in which we are engaged. If we are elected 
to be officers then we should lead and be ready to suffer if necessary. 





ECTION 1 of Article 1 of the Sims Bill provides as follows: ‘That 
S for the purposes of this Act the term ‘transportation properties’ is 

defined to include all of the private rights, titles, property interests, 
powers and privileges existing in any railway, light railway, or less than 
standard gauge railway, canal, waterway, or inland navigation facility, 
harbor or dock undertaking in the United States and in its possessions, 
together with all rolling stock, plant, appliances, or equipment, whether 
fixed or movable, that form any part of such properties.” 

While Section 1 of Article 1 includes teaming only by inference, this 
provision is made more direct and in no uncertain terms in Section 5 of 
Article 2, wherein it provides clearly that the operating company, for 
the purpose of collecting from consignors and delivering to consignees, 
may directly, or through some local authority acting in its behalf, ‘“estab- 
lish stores and depots, and to employ vehicles and to use all other neces- 
sary means for the collection and delivery of such goods.” The intent 
of this section is made still more definite by the following provision: 
“Tt shall be the duty of the corporation to provide such facilities for the 
conveyance of goods as the Board finds it necessary to execute the author- 
ity imposed by this section of the bill.” 

You can see clearly from this that the Sims Bill, predicated on and 
embodying the Plumb Plan, is not confined exclusively to railroads, and 
that it takes in teaming. 

Do we want the teaming of the country done by the Government? 
Will it help us or will it injure us? This is the question that confronts 
the membership of our organization. Bear in mind that the Government 
does not recognize unions; that greater advances in wages and conditions 
have been made by our membership under private ownership than have 
been made by men working for the Government prior to or during the 
war. Bear in mind also that a strike in the employment of the Govern- 
ment can be considered in the same capacity as mutiny at sea; that such 
strikers can be charged with treason, and undoubtedly legislation to this 
extent will be enacted to prevent Government employes from striking. 
Also bear in mind that the only weapon we have is the strike, which is 
used now by the working men and women of the country only as a last 
resort. I am calling this particular legislation now under discussion to 
your attention so that you may understand the situation. 
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PORTLAND, MAINE 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Perusing one of the Journals of 
a recent issue I notice it says you 
wish to hear from the different lo- 
cals. As Local 418 seems to be 
the prize package of Maine among 
the teamsters, I would say that 
our home fires are still burning, 
and even be it the chilly winter 
months, we have not cold feet 
among our members, but are still 
the live-wire local of the Pine Tree 
State. At every meeting we ad- 
mit new members; everything 
seems to be as rosy as a girl’s 
home-made complexion, and as 
some of our boys don’t wish to 
smear the ink into the Journal they 
say, “Let Johnson do it.” So I 
will get my bean in working order 
and pen out a little dope about hap- 
penings "way down East. 

We are lined up to meet the 
dealers on our wage scale and 
agreement for the coming year, as 
last year we did not get signed up 
because “William Bill” consumed 
our time a wee bit, as we wished 
“Uncle Sammy” to put over the 
sleep wallop on the “kaiser.” Nev- 
ertheless we got the conditions we 
asked for. We have got no busi- 
ness agent, but we form ourselves 
into a committee of one to get new 
members. We need an organizer 
here for a few weeks, as our mem- 
bers have not the time to get 
around and give the non-union men 
the high sign. 

One of the pleasant features of 
Thanksgiving, and an old custom 
of one of the coal firms for years, is 
to give every man in their employ 
a turkey, which they did this year; 
and that bird was some welcome. 
When that bird came from the 


oven the next day it nearly had 
yours truly headed south to squir- 
rel land. 

At our last meeting we nomi- 
nated officers for the coming year; 
also Central Labor delegates. 
Some of the boys are talking of 
having a rousing open meeting. 

In conclusion I wish to you and 
all members of the I. B. of T., C., S. 
and H. a merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous New Year, 
and may the devil cut the toes off 
of all our foes, that we may know 
them by their limping. 

No crepe or flowers are needed 
this way at present. 

WALTER S. JOHNSON, 

Recording Secretary Local 418. 





“AUTOCRACY’S SNARLS DON’T 
FRIGHTEN US”—GOMPERS 


“The industrial autocrats who 
applauded us during the war and 
who now snarl and growl at us 
cannot frighten us nor cause us to 
change our course. I am willling 
to share the enmity of those who 
oppose us. I am willing to share 
the responsibility of the errors and 
mistakes of my fellows.” 

In a defiant spirit, indicated by 
the above sentiments, President 
Gompers stood before an audience 
of trade unionists and sympathiz- 
ers that packed to the doors recent- 
ly the largest hall in Washington, 
D. C., and notified reactionaries in 
this country that trade unionism is 
a forward and not a retreating 
movement. 

The meeting followed a parade 
that opened the eyes of lawmakers 
and other influences that favor 
labor-shackling legislation. The 
parade consisted of nearly 40,000 
workers, marching sixteen abreast, 












lo 





with music, lights and artistic floats 
in honor of the president of the 
American Federation of Labor. 
The demonstration was under the 
auspices of the Central Labor 
Union and was originally planned 
for President Gompers’ return 
from Europe last May, but was 
postponed because of the trade 
unionist’s bereavement in his home. 

John Colpoys, editor of the 
Washington Trades Unionist, as 
temporary chairman, introduced 
the chairman of the evening, Sec- 
retary of Labor Wilson. 

President Gompers’ speech was 
both an eloquent appeal for justice 
to the wage workers of our country 
and defiance to reaction. He gave 
notice that the trade union move- 
ment could not be divided, and re- 
gardless of past mistakes of any 
member of organized labor, no 
breaks in our ranks would be coun- 
tenanced to please industrial auto- 
crats. 

“The reaction of certain employ- 
ers bodes no good for our country,” 
he said, in urging trade unionists 
to respond to the plea of striking 
steel workers for financial aid. 

“The information I have,” he 
said, “indicates that these strikers 
will win if they are but given 
bread.” 

President Gompers spoke at 
length on the Cummins railroad 
bill, which would make strikes of 
railroad employes unlawful. 

“This bill,” the speaker declared, 
“would re-establish involuntary 
servitude in the United States. The 
sacrifices for liberty shall not be 
substituted for industrial autoc- 
racy against which political 
autocracy is merely a_ side 
show. When the government took 
over the railroads the employes 
were freemen. It is now proposed 
that the railroads be turned back 
and the employes shackled. Are 
we to learn nothing from the his- 
tory and experiences of other peo- 
ples who tried to enforce involun- 
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tary servitude of labor? The differ- 
ence between the slave and the free 
man is that the slave is forced to 
labor and the free man folds his 
arms and bears the consequences 
of his idleness. 

“Constant vigilance is the price 
of liberty just as much now as the 
day that phrase was first an- 
nounced. 

“Strikes should be avoided. So 
should wars. So should other con- 
tentions between men. No man 
loves struggle and warfare, but the 
workers of the United States have 
the right to stop work when their 
interests compel them to strike.” 


Dallas, Tex.—Demobilization of 
the army mule and horse is going 
forward rapidly, according to fig- 
ures on government sales just com- 
piled by C. O. Moser, live stock in- 
spector of the purchasing quarter- 
master. The figures show that 
during the war the government 
bought 115,000 head of horses and 
mules at a total cost of $27,000,000 
in the southern and central pur- 
chasing zones. When hostilities 
ended the government owned about 
500,000 head of horses and mules, 
300,000 in the United States and 
200,000 in France, only 70,000 of 
the latter number having been 
shipped from this country. 

Cavalry horses cost the govern- 
ment an average of $165, artillery 
horses $190 and mules $190, ac- 
cording to these figures. 





The labor movement does not 
lack for men who can point out the 
promise of the future. What it too 
frequently does lack is the man who 
remembers and respects the lesscns 
of the past. 





The union label signifies the ap- 
plication in industrial life of those 
rules which every good citizen ap- 
plies in individual life. 
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The International Executive Board members, through the columns 
of the Journal, desire to express their sincere appreciation of the courtesy 
and entertainment extended them by the Joint Council of Cincinnati 
while in session in that city recently. 

A wonderful change has taken place in that particular city within 
a few short years. It is nearly one hundred per cent. organized, while 
but a few short years ago we did not have more than one hundred men 
in the organization. The Joint Council, under the leadership of its pres- 
ent officers, is working wonders within our organization. The conditions 
of the membership have improved almost one hundred per cent. The 
meetings of the locals are largely attended and the order maintained is 
noticeable. The respect and strict attention given by each and every 
member to the orders issued by the union, in the judgment of the writer, 
is one of the principal reasons for the great success of our membership 
and our unions in that city. While the Board was in session in that city 
a meeting was held in one of the large halls and nearly two thousand 
members were present.. It reminded us of the old days in other cities 
when men were fighting for justice and freedom. There is no question 
but that our unions in the city of Cincinnati will continue to prosper, 
because each union handles its affairs in such a businesslike manner that 
only complete success can result. Again the Editor wishes to tender his 
appreciation and that of the International Executive Board to our mem- 
bership in Cincinnati for their courtesy during our visit and to assure 
them that only the kindliest feeling for everyone in that city remains 
in the minds of the members of the Board. 


A Labor man must be very careful about what he says and what 
he writes, lest he be taken into court and chastised for advising his own 
class, but the newspapers of the country may say what they please in 
condemnation of the strike and the strikers, and there is no prosecution. 
To the average man who works and reads the newspapers it certainly 
appears strange to read the headlines in every newspaper, that a group 
or clique of labor men are trying to overthrow the Government. Of 
course reference is made to the coal miners. This is a crime, an injus- 
tice and a serious wrong, especially when only a few months ago union 
labor was given credit for being one hundred per cent. American. The 
rank and file of labor helped in every way possible to win the war by 
working unlimited hours and by contributing their earnings by purchas- 
ing Liberty Bonds so that our Government might be successful. 

While the President devoted a large part of his address to Labor, 
still the closing chapters of that address were an attack on Labor that 
was somewhat surprising. But, we must go on and continue to organize, 
and, if necessary, continue to suffer so we may preserve our organiza- 
tions, because they are the only hope left for us. I am of the opinion 
that at the end of this death-dealing campaign Labor will emerge tri- 
umphant from the conflict because the rights and principles for which 
Labor is struggling are justified. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 
of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


| Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


$ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .... 75a pair 
Watch Charms .. 1.50 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 





THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 























